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THE GREAT MEANS OF SALVATION. 


We extract for our readers the following 
appropriate and forcible thoughts on the 
great instrumentality which God requires 
his people to provide and to employ for the 
conversion of the world, from a sermon 
preached before the Alumni of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, by Rev. N. W. 
Fisher, of Palmyra, N. Y. 


You need not be told, that it is God’s 
settled arrangement to convert the world 
by the foolishness of preaching. There 
are two obvious reasons why he has 
committed the heavenly treasure to 
earthen vessels. One is, that “the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us;” and the other is, be- 
cause man is evidently the most proper 
agency to be employed in the salvation 
of man. The point is settled, that the 
divine plan involves a human agency 
consecrated specifically to the work of 
preaching the gospel. In his govern- 
ment over the church, he has himself 
adhered strictly to this plan. The living 
ministry is his own institution, and he 
has been pleased to honor it by making 
it the chief instrumentality in the salva- 
tion of our race. The truth, as it pro- 
ceeds from the lips of the preacher, is 
attended with an energy and power to 
awaken the mind, impress the heart, and 
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move the affections, which it does not 
possess when presented by other means, 
Truth, printed and read, does good, and, 
in some instances, great good, and al- 
most the only good; but truth preached 
by lips touched by a live coal from 
God’s altar, is what he is pleased to 
honor most in achieving his victories 
over sin. Say the missionaries at the 
Sandwich Islands: “ We rejoice in the 
disposition which exists in our country 
to supply the heathen with the word of 
God. We should regret deeply to check 
it. We cannot, however, refrain from 
saying that our hope of the speedy con- 
version of the world to Christ would be 
greatly increased could we hear of the 
almost clamorous importunity of the 
churches, not only to print the Bible, 
but to furnish men to teach it to all na- 
tions. The Scriptures sometimes con- 
vert men who have no preacher, and 
tracts have brought salvation to families 
who have never seen the Bible; but, 
ordinarily, it is not so; ordinarily, faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God as spoken by the living 
preacher. To scatter Bibles and tracts 
where there is no living ministry, is, in 
the figure of Robert Hall, “ throwing 
sickles into a field of grain, with no 
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men to wield them.” A few straws 
may be cut down by a random throw, 
but the harvest will never be gathered, 
and the sheaves brought home with joy, 
unless the sickles are wielded by the 
living hand. The gospel of the king- 
dom must be preached. “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel.” In 
this command of the Great Head of the 
Church, we have a plain intimation what 
is his will; what agency he would pe- 
culiarly honor in the conversion of the 
world. 

The gospel must be preached with 
clearness, simplicity, and power. Great 
plainness of speech becomes the ambas- 
sador for God. He is bound not only 
to present to the rebel against the 
government of heaven the terms of re- 
conciliation, but to do it in a manner 
that is intelligible. ‘To preach the truth 
in obscure and unintelligible terms, is 
much the same as not to preach it at all. 
So did Paul understand it. “In the 
church,” he says, “I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that 
with my voice I might teach others also, 
than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” Language may be used that 
will be as ambiguous and unintelligible 
as the mutterings of the Delphic oracle, 
but it always implicates either the head 
or the heart of the preacher. Incapacity 
to clothe his message in acceptable and 
appropriate words that will convey a 
clear and definite idea, or solemn trifling 
with the truths committed to him for 
dispensation, are either of them dis- 
qualifications for his office. If he first 
obtains a clear conception of the truth 
he is to communicate, and loves that 
truth, and feels the solemn import of 
his message, he will be likely to be plain 
and perspicuous in its delivery. “I 
believe, therefore do I speak,” said the 
Apostle; and hence his precision and 
power. ‘“Earnestness, perspicuity, di- 
rectness, simplicity, and force are the 
natural products of an inward convic- 
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tion.” We must be self-convicted of 
what we would convict others. If we 


would uncover the pit and describe its 
horrors, we need first to feel something 
of its pains in a wounded spirit. If we 
would paint the joys of pardoned sin, 
we need first to experience the blessed- 
ness of salvation. Would we describe 
to others the glories that bud on the 
cross of Christ, we need first to sit down 
at its foot, and let its blood fali on us, 
and diffuse its healing powers through 
the soul. Would we direct the eye of 
the sinner upward, and attempt to de- 
lineate the ineffable glories of the 
heavenly world; we must first expe- 
rience the exultation of that faith which 
is “the substance of things hoped ” for, 
and the gushings of that love which is 
the foretaste of eternal joys. We may 
utter the language of the Holy Ghost, 
but if we do not utter it as the language 
of our own souls, embued with its spirit, 
and warmed by its fire, it will be like 
the indistinct pratings of a parrot. 
When we stand up “to justify the ways 
of God to man,” we should have an ob- 
ject to gain, and that a definite, all-im- 
portant one, the salvation of the soul ; and 
then shall we press towards it in lan- 
guage which is clothed with invincible 
power. Paul was eloquent and power- 
ful when he stood before King Agrippa 
and made his noble defence of the 
Christian faith, And why? Because 
he spoke what he knew, and testified 
what he had seen. His was the lan- 
guage of experience, of the soul, and it 
opened an avenue to the royal heart, 
and drew out the response, “ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
He stood before Felix also, and “ rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come.” The governor 
trembled. Why? Because the Apostle’s 
language possessed the clearness, di- 
rectness, and power of experience, and 
entered his very soul. The first preach- 
ers of the gospel were pre-eminently 
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men of God; their souls were baptized 
with the Holy Ghost; they had tasted 
of the powers of the world to come; and 
were inflamed by the motives and affec- 
tions of a sanctifying religion. They 
were great in prayer, and held in their 
hands the key which unlocked the 
treasures of divine grace. Hence, under 
the first distinctive gospel sermon 
preached, three thousand were convert- 
ed. They hurled among the people 
the shafts of truth with boldness and 
precision; and winged with the prayer 
of faith, they took terrible effect in the 
hearts of the murderers of the Son of 
God. The secret of their success is 
found in the concise biography of Bar- 
nabas, “ He was a good man, full of the 
Holy Ghost, and of faith, and much 
people was added unto the Lord.” Who 
in modern times have preached the gos- 
pel with distinguished success? Your 
minds will recur for an answer to such 
men as Howe, and Flavel, and Baxter, 
and Doddridge, and Whitefield, and Ed- 
wards, and Brainerd, and Payson, names 
of blessed memory. 

They preached it in deep self-convic- 
tion of its truth; in certain modes of 
feeling and action which harmonized 
with the mind of the Spirit, and which 
were the result of walking with God. 
They often went into the audience- 
chamber of the Great King, bearing the 
names of their people on their breast- 
plate. It is said that Dr. Livingston of 
Scotland spent the whole night in prayer 
previous to his preaching that celebrated 
sermon which resulted in the conversion 
of five hundred individuals. Thus 
spiritually taught, he was prepared to 
teach others the great truths which fired 
his own mind. Would we, my brethren, 
preach the gospel with like power and 
effect, we must study our sermons upon 
our knees, and consecrate them with 
fervent prayer to the glory of God. 

Again, the gospel must be preached 
abundantly. Its most triumphant results 
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are witnessed where its claims are most 
frequently and extensively urged upon 
the attention of mankind. The king of 
day, as he first ascends above the hori- 
zon, sheds his rays obliquely and scan- 
tily upon the earth, and the darkness of 
night is not completely dissipated till he 
towers towards the meridian and pours 
a full tide of light over the face of crea- 
tion. In like manner, where our beloved 
missionaries have begun to preach the 
glorious gospel, the Sun of righteousness 
lets fall a few rays, and the effects are 
comparatively happy. But the light is 
intercepted by obstacles, and the reign 
of pagan darkness continues. Now let 
the light have free course ; let it pour in 
one unbroken tide upon those lands, and 
who can conceive of the glory that 
would follow! We know that the spot 
in which has been concentrated the 
greatest amount of gospel light, has 
been the most blessed. The human 
mind has emerged from its darkness, 
and put forth powers and energies before 
unknown; a sanctified literature and 
science have succeeded to the wild and 
uncertain vagaries of superstition, and 
of a darkened understanding; the arts 
of civilization are inducing habits of 
industry, and are beginning to multiply 
their comforts and conveniences; and 
multitudes, who were but yesterday 
pagans, ignorant, besotted, and cruel, 
are now rejoicing in the light of truth, 
and in the hope of the glory of God. 
Nor is there a nook of earth too remote, 
or too dark, or too diseased by sin, to be 
reached by the light, and healed by the 
beams of the Sunof righteousness. Only 
multiply those beams, and concentrate 
that light upon any spot however dark, 
and dreary, and cold, and the plants of 
holiness will spring up and flourish, and 
paradise will be restored with its charms, 
and its tree of life. 

The subject brings to view the res- 
ponsibility of the church, to remove the 
physical obstacles which lie in the way to 
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the progress of the truth. We have seen 
that the gospel must be preached ; that 
it must be preached with clearness, sim- 
plicity, and power; and that it must be 


preached abundantly, if we would see it | 


glorified by a harvest of rich fruits. 
The inference is, therefore, clear as 
light, that the church is under pressing, 
crushing obligations to supply the world 
at once with an evangelical, thoroughly 
educated, devoted ministry, who shall 
run to and fro in the earth, and pour a 
blaze of truth on mankind. Sure am I 
that this is what is now wanting to send 
the light of life throughout those wide 
and barren regions of the West and 
South over which now blow the pesti- 
lential blasts of sin and infidelity; to 
send moral health through every artery 
and vein of the body politic; and make 
the songs of redemption echo from every 
hill and through every vale, and along 
by every shore of this revolted world. 
Said Nelson to his men, when on the 
eve of battle, “England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” The 
Great Head of the church expects that 
every man will do his duty. If we mis- 
take not the indications of prophecy and 
providence, we are on the eve of a 
brighter day than has ever irradiated our 
world. The elements of revolutions are 
rapidly combining, and changes vast 
and momentous are maturing, that will 
hasten the predicted period of the uni- 
versal and final triumph of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. And we have arri- 
ved at that juncture when the worst that 
can be done is to be indifferent and in- 
active. Points of duty are settled, the 
work is commenced, facilities are mul- 
tiplying, and the church have only to 
remove all physical obstacles, and give 
to truth free course, and the issue can- 
not be doubtful. “ From infidelity, or 
false religion, the cause has nothing to 
fear. From the magnitude of the work, 
or its inherent difficulties — nothing. 
From persecution or opposing powers— 
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nothing.” Let the church coznbine her 
energies to give to the world such a 
ministry as heaven will aprrove, who 
will fear nothing but sin, and serve 
nothing but Christ and his cause. Let 
the church contemplate her commission: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature ;” let her 
pray over it, and ponder it in her heart, 
until she drinks in its spirit, and under- 
stands the length and breadth, height 
and depth of the responsibilities it im- 
poses. Let her supply all necessary 
collateral instrumentalities—let the press 
scatter its healing leaves—let science 
and civilization contribute their aid; but 
let them revolve around the peculiar 
institution of heaven,—the ministry of 
reconciliation, —the preaching of the 
everlasting gospel, which is the power 
of God unto salvation. In short, let the 
church lay herself upon the altar of 
sacrifice, and let the fire from heaven 
descend, kindle and consume the offer- 
ing, and her triumphs are certain and 
complete. 


—$_—— = 
Qualifications for the Ministry. 


Extract from the Annual Report of 
the Auxiliary Education Society, con- 
nected with Essex North Association, 
presented at their Annual Meeting, at 
Newburyport, October 3, 1844. Rev. 
David T. Kimball, of Ipswich, Secre- 
tary. 

A number of points, more or less in- 
timately connected with the work in 
which the Education Society is engag- 
ed, are discussed briefly in this Report, 
and in a manner well suited to inter- 
est and impress the reader. One or 
two thoughts in connection with what is 
said on the subject of the ministry want- 
ed for New England, and the occasion 
of the loss or waste of a portion of the 
ministerial talent which has been fur- 
nished to the churches here, though in 
the main accordant we believe with the 
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views of the most judicious observers, 
will seem perhaps, to some to have re- 
ceived too unqualified a statement, | 


try indeed requires a more able, learned, 
holy, energetic, active, laborious, and 


‘devoted ministry than New England. 


|Such a ministry is demanded by the 


through the influence of the local facts | genius, knowledge, enterprise, and rest- 


referred to by the writer. Let them, | 


however, be candidly weighed, in con- 
nection with the other parts of the Re- 
port. The writer says: 


It is no objection to the sun, no rea- 
son why his light should be undervalued, 
that he is sometimes obscured by clouds, 
and that he sometimes suffers an eclipse. 
When he brushes away those clouds, 
when he comes out from that eclipse, he 
appears to shine with new splendor. 
The American Education Society has 
been obscured by clouds. It has suffer- 
ed an eclipse. But it breaks forth like 
the sun from a dark cloud. It comes 
out from its eclipse and shines with new 
beauty and glory. The severe scrutiny 
to which it has been recently subjected, 
evinces its real excellence, and calls 
forth increasing patronage. The favor 
shown it the last year exceeds that of 
several preceding years. ‘The number 
of young men who received assistance 
from its funds during the year is 332. 
The amount of receipts, including the 
sum acknowledged by the Treasurer of 
the Central American Education Socie- 
ty is $34,811 67. The debt of the So- 
ciety was reduced last year $6,907 44. 

It is deeply felt by the Directors of 
that Society, and should be felt by all 
intelligent Christians, that the efficacy 
of this instrumentality depends more on 
the qualifications of the beneficiaries 
than on their number. We cordially 
echo this sentiment of theirs: “The 
basis of these qualifications lies in a sin- 
cere and active piety, sound sense and 
native force of intellect, facility of men- 
tal acquisition and execution, with pleas- 
ing powers of utterance and address.” 

Are ministers of such qualifications 
wanted ?—Are they wanted for New 
England? Are they wanted for the 
West? Are they wanted for Foreign 
Missionaries ? 


Are they wanted for New England ? 
I trust I shall not be considered as be- 
traying a cause of which I have been an 
avowed advocate ever since the forma- 
tion of the Education Society, if I al- 
most or quite give a negative answer to 
this question. No portion of our coun- 








less activity, and even by the fanaticism 
of the people of the day. Strong men- 
tal power and various knowledge in 
churches and congregations of New 
England require superior mental power 
and acquisitions in its pulpits. Who 
shall meet the learned, the strong mind- 
ed, the ingenious and artful infidel and 
skeptic, and take from him his armor, 
and show him and those deluded by him 
the weakness of his cause and the fal- 
lacy of his reasoning ? Can men of few 
ideas and feeble minds do this ? 

In New England there is no want of 
ministers, so fur as numbers are con- 
cerned. And where is there on the 
whole a better ministry ? There is not 
a more able, intelligent, pious, discreet, 
active, and exemplary ministry for the 
same amount of population in our coun- 
try or world, than in these Hastern States. 
And there is here a sufficient number, 
including settled pastors, stated supplies, 
and unsettled ministers. In some places 
there is even a redundancy. In this 
commonwealth are a large number of 
men of good qualifications for the pas- 
toral office, in the midst of their days, 
retiring to an agricultural life or to oth- 
er secular employments. Three of this 
description might be named, who were 
once members of the Essex North As- 
sociation. Why are not the labors of 
such men called for? It is owing to 
wrong judgment, or a wrong spirit, or to 
both, in the church and religious com- 
munity. There is a love of novelty and 
change, even in New England, by which 
some men of good talents and disposi- 
tions for pastoral usefulness are laid 
aside before the time, and lost to socie- 
ty. This is an evil deeply to be deplor- 
ed. An instance has occurred in the 
centre of this county the year past, in 
which a minister in middle life, a godly 
man, devoted to his work, and success- 
ful beyond any one who had cultivated 
the same field before him, is, with a nu- 
merous family, and in deep poverty, 
turned away from his people without any 
assignable fault on his part. The same 
spirit to no inconsiderable extent exists 
in our churches. It is a spirit on which 
the God of our fathers, the God of New 
England frowns. It is a spirit, which, 
if it prevail and reign, will spread deso 
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lation, mourning and wo over fair por-| means to be commended. And he who 


tions of our Zion. It is enough to make 


the heart of humanity bleed to see to! 


what embarrassment and suffering many 
faithful pastors, of sound minds, sincere 
piety, and great usefulness, with their 


opirit of innovation and change which 
has prevailed of late in New England. 
At what age should ministers retire 
from their pastoral labors ? 
age, we answer, should men of other 
employments which require the exertion 
of great mental and moral power, retire ? 
—W hen is a man too old to sustain the 


multiplied cares and arduous duties of 


President of the United States? The 


practical answer which the sovereign | 
people have given to this question at al- | 
Kngland, yet, as the present pastors will 


most every presidential election has 
been, “ Not before he has attained to 
nearly or quite seventy years.” 
is the answer which one of the two great 
political parties in our country is about 
to give to the same question? “A man 
of sixty-eight is not too old to assume 
the toils and cares of the Presidency for 
the term of four years.” 
man too old to sustain the great and 
complicated duties of a Judge? Here 
the practical answer is, “ Not before he 
has reached or passed the age of seven- 
ty.” When will Daniel Webster, now 
more than sixty years, and John Q. 


Adams, about eighty years of age, be | 


too old to be heard on any important 


subject on which they may feel disposed | 
Not 


to address their fellow citizens ? 
before their mighty intellects shall be 
greatly weakened, nor before their voices 
shall be too feeble to be heard in a pub- 
lic assembly. Let these questions an- 
swer the first; and the answer is, bility 


and disposition to perform pastoral duty | 
well, and not any precise number of years, | 


decides the proper time for one to continue 
in the pastoral office. 
enty can do more and do it better than 
others at thirty. Wecould name a man 
in the valley of the Mississippi, about 
seventy years old, who, if he has forgot- 


ten more than some ministers of thirty 


know, still knows more, and is able and 


willing to do more in the sacred office, | 


than some who are in the prime of life. 
Nor are such men wanting in New Eng- 
land. ‘That spirit of the age, which, 
while it demands men of experience in 
important and difficult temporal con- 
cerns, rejects them in the high concerns 
of the soul and of eternity, is by no 


At what | 


What | 


When is a 


Some men at sev- | 








should effectually correct the errors aris- 
ing from this source, and recal from re- 
tirement men of respectability and ex- 


perience, whom false taste has perma- 


nently banished from the walls of Zion, 


dependent families, are reduced by the | would confer a greater benefit on New 


England, than he who should raise up 
for her use a number of young men 
through the means of the Education So- 
ciety. 

Let us not be understood as speaking 
lightly of the young ministers of New 
England with those of Essex North be- 
fore us. Past time has not seen young 
pastors of greater promise. May their 
light shine with increasing brightness. 

Though in our apprehension, minis- 
ters are not wanted at present in New 


soon die, there will from generation to 
generation be wanted men to minister 
at the altar such as it is the object of 
the Education Society to furnish. 


Are such ministers wanted for the 
West 2 

Some think it requires little talent, or 
learning, or religion to qualify one for a 


' western missionary. But the reverse of 
' this is true. 
_isters, such as they are, in some parts of 
the western country. 
learned professor in a Western Semina- 


There are a plenty of min- 
In the words of a 


ry ; “Uneducated ministers are as nu- 
merous as musquitoes, and about as use- 
ful. Weknew a place at the West” 
he adds, “ where there were seven min- 
isters in an audience, to hear an educat- 
ed man preach; only two of the seven 
could read a chapter in the Bible.” Are 
these the men to pour through the val- 
ley of the Mississippi the light of Di- 
vine truth? How can they teach the 
Christian religion there, who are unable 
to read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment? If any portion of our country 
needs able ministers, men of education, 
deeply imbued with faith and holiness 


' to lay broad foundations of piety, to 
mould the character of that mingled 


population which is to form the charac- 
ter of the nation, and through it that of 
the world, it is the great valley of the 
West. What but such a ministry is to 
make solid and consistent Christians of 
men of all nations, rushing together with 
minds chiefly intent on worldly gain? 
What but such a ministry is to counter- 
act the wiles of the Jesuits, and contend 
successfully with the man of sin who 
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has chosen that part of our country as 
the theatre on which to perform his last | 
drama? ‘Thousands, yes, millions of 
our own countrymen at the West are 
living entirely without the stated means 
of grace. They have no opportunity to 
hear any minister of Christ, who is ca- 
pable of teaching them the way of sal- 
vation. We want hundreds of men of 
the ability, piety, and energy of Beech- 
er, going out in their youth from our 
Eastern Seminaries, or finishing their 
theological education at the Seminaries 
of the West, to form that population 
which rolls its waters with the power of 
the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri, over 
the countries washed by those noble 
rivers and their tributaries. The follow- 


ing facts speak much as to the want of | 


ministers in Northern Indiana: “ There 
are fourteen counties, embracing an area 
nearly as large as the whole of Massa- 
chusetts, in which there is not a single 
Presbyterian or Congregational minis- | 
ter.” We rejoice that young men of 
our theological Seminaries are turning 
their faces toward the setting sun, and 
directing their course toward that wide 
country, which, though extensively like 
the valley of the shadow of death, will 
soon appear as the garden of the Lord. 
Under their benign influence may the 
desert rejoice and blossom as a rose. 
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ing the fallacy of that religion which 
has been held in veneration for centu- 
ries and ages? What men of moderate 


} . . 
capacities can acquire a knowledge of 


the language of China, and so become 
acquainted with its literature and relig- 
ion, and be able to converse with the 


Chinese literati, and convince them of 


the fallacy of their religion and of the 
truth and importance of ourown? Who 
but men, powerful in argument, can call 
them away from the worship of the 
heavenly hosts, of the genii of the moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and seas, and of de- 
parted kings, heroes, and sages? ‘To 
perform the work of missionaries in for- 
eign lands requires men of the best An- 


glo-Saxon blood and spirit, capable of 


enduring hardness, as good soldiers of 
Christ; men of strong mental powers, 
disciplined by the most thorough, liberal] 
education ; men of ardent piety and firm 
faith in the Redeemer ; men, possessing 
fervent and inextinguishable love of 
souls, willing to sacrifice their lives in 
the service of God, and for the salva- 
tion of their fellow men. ‘To repair the 
waste places of our Zion, to civilize and 
christianize the Indians of Canada and 
the West, to annex Texas and Oregon 
to the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, 
to disclose to South Americans mines of 


gospel wealth, incomparably more valu- 


able than the gold and silver mines of 


Are such ministers wanted for Foreign | 
Missionaries 2? 

Are men of holiness, talent, and learn- 
ing wanted to bear the messages of 
grace and salvation to those inhabiting 
Mohammedan and Pagan countries ? 
Men of holiness are wanted every where 
as ministers of Christ; and none but 
holy men can be true ministers of his. 
Men possessing, in addition to eminent 
holiness, distinguished talents and a_ 
thorough education, are needed to do 
the work of missionaries in those parts 
of the world where the empire of the 
prince of darkness is most firmly estab- | 
lished. Are men of ordinary intellects, | 
of stinted education, and of little ener- | 


Peru and Brazil, to evangelize France, 
Italy, Spain, and all Southern Europe, 


‘to bring the Pope of Rome, his cardi- 


nals, bishops, priests, and the entire 
body of the Catholic church to renounce 
their superstitions and embrace the great 
doctrines of the Reformation, to pour on 
Eastern, Western, Southern, and Cen- 
tral Africa the light of gospel truth, to 


‘turn all Asia unto God, to cause all the 


isles of the sea to rejoice before the 
Lord, and to exhibit in every continent 
and island scenes of salvation like those 
now presented in the Sandwich Islands, 
in a word, to convert the Jew, the Mo- 
| hammedan, the Pagan, and the nomi- 
‘nally Christian of every land, requires 


gy and enterprise the persons to wage | ‘hundreds and thousands of men of sound 
war with sin in its strong holds? Are | minds, profound learning, deep piety, 
they the men successfully to enter the | great energy, and untiring and perse- 
wide field now opened in the Chinese | 'vering zeal—such men as it is the ob- 
empire, and to lay the foundations for ject of the American Education Socie ty 
many generations of intelligent and em- | to bring into the field. What have not 
inent Christians in that most interesting | their missionaries under God eflected ? 
and populous region of the globe? Are | Survey the immense multitude assem- 
they appropriate instruments to prove to | bled at Hilo at the breaking of bread. 
men of deep thought and profound learn- | The church convened is by far the most 
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numerous one on the face of the earth, | 
consisting of more than seven thousand | 
members. Observe the surrounding 
scenery as described by the Pastor. 
“The assembly was immense, the scene | 
overwhelming. Before us was the wide | 
Pacific, heaving its broad breast to the | 
breath of heaven. Behind us were the 
everlasting mountains, rearing their) 
snowy summits above the clouds, and | 
forming an eternal rampart against the 
western sky. Beneath us was a little 
spot of earth, once ignited by volcanic 
fires, rocked by a thousand earthquakes, 
and more than once submerged by a 
flood. Above us was the vaulted sky, 
that glorious mirror, that inolten looking- 
glass, spread out and made strong by 
the hand of Omnipotence. Around us 
was a landscape of inimitable beauty, 
clothed with verdure, teeming with life, 
and siniling with loveliness. The softer 
and sweeter features in nature, blended 
with the grand, the bold, and the sub- | 
lime, conspired to render the scene 
enchanting.” ‘The language of this de- 
scription is eloquent, the scenery sublime. 
But the eloquence of the language is 
dumb, and the sublimity of the scenery 
fades away in view of the single fact 
that these thousands of Christians who 
are partaking of the emblems of the. 
Saviour’s body and blood, about twenty 
years ago were in the deepest darkness | 
and degradation of heathenism. The. 
sublimity here is seen in that hand of 
God which wrought this wondrous | 
change, in the power of that truth by | 
which it was effected, and in the excel- 
lence of that Society which prepared 
most of the instruments by which it was | 
accomplished. It should also be borne | 
in mind, that these seven thousand are | 
less than one-third of the whole number | 
converted in these Islands through the | 
same instrumentality. And now, while 
there are millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions in the isles of the seas and in dis- 
tant continents, in all the darkness of | 
Paganism, let us do all in our power to 
raise up a host of young men of piety | 
and talent, to go forth into all the earth, | 
proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation | 
through faith in him who was crucified. | 
May the Education Society not mere- | 
ly appear with new splendor as it! 
emerges from its eclipse, but rise with 
such glory, and shine with such strength, | 
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[From the Boston Recorder. } 


How old must a Minister be to cease 
from Labor? 


In some interesting remarks on this 
question from a Report of the Essex 


County Education Society, lately pub- 


lished in the Recorder, I find the fol- 
lowing sentence. “ We could name a 
man in the valley of the Mississippi, 
about seventy years old, who, if he has 
forgotten more than some ministers of 
thirty know, still knows more, and is 
willing to do more in the sacred office, 
than some who are in the prime of life.” 
We at the West understand this to refer 
to Dr. Lyman Beecuer ; and that your 
readers may see how true it is in this 
application, | send you the following 
narrative of what actually took place 
during the first week of the present 
month of November. We will give it 
in the good doctor’s own words, as re- 
lated at the social fireside after his 
return from Fort Wayne—a town which 
many of your readers know lies in the 


‘north of Indiana—where he was called to 


attend a protracted meeting, and also to 
assist in the ordination of one of his sons. 
“Well, our boat landed at St. 
Mary’s about seven o’clock Friday after- 
noon, and there were over sixty-two 
miles of hard road between me and 
Fort Wayne, and I knew if I didn’t 
make a bold push I could not get there 
before Sunday. So when the landlord 
came down on the boat I hailed him 
directly. 

“¢Sir, | must have supper directly, 





and a horse, saddled and bridled, for 


Fort Wayne.’ 

“ Here stepped up a gentleman, who 
it seems knew me, and said, 

“¢ Doctor, you must come down with 
me to my house.’ 

“So I went dewn with him, and 
understanding I was bound for Fort 
Wayne, he said, 

“¢ You will remain with me to-night— 


‘for of course you can’t think of going 


on to-night.’ 

“¢ Yes, sir, | must get over fifteen or 
twenty miles to-night.’ 

“¢Qh! impossible! the road is horrid, 
and it will be very dark.’ 

“¢Can’t help that, I must go.’ 

“¢ Why, but doctor, you don’t know 
anything about it. I would not risk my 


that all who are now lying in the valley | own neck on that road.’ 


and shadow of death may feel its benign | 
and renovating influence ! 


“¢Very likely you would n’t—but I 


think I must try it.’ 
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“¢ Well,’ said my friend, ‘if you are | effort, rather than encroach on the Sab- 


so bent upon it, and will come to my | 
house and rest till ten o’clock, the moon | 
will rise then, and I will take my horse 
and go with you, and pilot you through 
the first fifteen miles.’ 

“ Well, I thanked him, and after sup- 
per went and lay down to rest, and at 
ten o’clock he called me, and the moon 
was up and our horses ready, and we 
took to our saddles; and well it was 
that he went with me, for sure enough 
{ never could have found the horrible 
way; deep in woods, half the time mid- | 
leg deep in mud, amid stumps and logs, | 
and sometimes black sloughs, and places 
where we had to turn off the track and 
make a circuit of a mile about through 
the woods on the right, and then come | 
back and just strike the path and diverge | 
off for a mile on the left. We must | 
have made as much as eight miles ad- | 
ditional in these crossings. At last! 
between two and three o’clock at night | 
we came out of the worst of it, on to a 
tolerable western road, and as there was 
a little village there, I thanked my guide, | 
and told him I would not trouble him to 
go farther; so he stopped to lodge in | 
the village. As for me, I felt lively and 
brisk, and the moon shone clear, and I 
thought I would just hold on the rest of 
the night. About day-break [ got into 
the town of Wiltshire, where I slept two 
hours, took breakfast, and then went on. 
At three o’clock I came within eleven 
miles of Fort Wayne, and really, I can 
tell you, I did feel tired—almost worn 
out. I didn’t know but I had gone be- 
yond the mark. I stopped an hour for 
dinner, and jogged on. Soon a young 
man overtook me, and company and 
talk revived me, and seemed to revive 
my horse too, for he pricked up, and the 
first I knew we came right into Fort 
Wayne. It was five o ’clock, and I had 
travelled as I reckon, with all the wind- 
ings and turnings, about seventy-two 
miles since ten o’clock the night before. 
I bathed all over in cold water, and then 
in spirits, went to bed at nine, and slept 
soundly and sweetly, and rose the next 
morning fresh and bright, without any 
soreness or fatigue. Preached twice 
that day with great delight and freedom, 
visited all day Monday and part of 
Tuesday, and preached Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Thursday, besides stu- 
dying and writing.” 

How many ministers in the prime of 
life would be willing to make equal 
VOL. XVII. 6 














‘bath in travelling to their place of 
preaching ? How many young candi- 
dates at the East, are willing to come 
West and do Dr. B.’s labor, for Dr. B.’s 
salary, which is simply trusting in God 2? 
S. 
= 


[From the Christian Mirror. } 
A College Education. 


A GLANCE at a triennial catalogue of 
Bowdoin College, which I recently took, 
produced in my mind a strong convic- 
tion of the value of a college education. 
It is true that there are names on these 
catalogues which are but little known; 
but there are others which are in the 
lips of men in more than one country or 
continent. A graduate’s fame, however, 
is of little consequence; but eminent 
and wide-spread usefulness has brought 
these men into notice. I was deeply 
impressed with the fact that so many of 
these graduates had become so con- 


'spicuously successful, honorable, and 


useful. One has become a judge; 
another, a distinguished statesman ; 
another, a successful preacher; another, 
an eminent author. The cost of edu- 
cating all the graduates on this cata- 
logue, bears no proportion to the useful- 
ness of those who have become exten- 
sively known. But very many of those 
who are not widely known are highly 
useful as lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
and ministers of the gospel. 

The good influence of a well edu- 
cated man is often far greater than it 
seems to be. He has a liberal mind; 
he has a capacity to discern truth. He 
is not easily led astray by popular errors. 
He befriends learning, and good public 
institutions. His college education fits 
him to be an abler physician, lawyer, 
teacher and preacher, than he would 
otherwise be. The increased useful- 
ness which results from this more per- 
fect education cannot well be estimated 
by hundreds of dollars. 

In many cases very liberal pecuniary 
gain rewards the scholar’s expenditure of 
time and money. In many more cases, 
however, he is rewarded by the esteem 
and friendship of those, whose good 
opinion is of great value. And, per- 
haps, in all cases the mental pleasure 
derived from the exercise of faculties 
better cultivated is worth more than 
could be obtained by the same time 
and money expended in any other way. 
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42 A COLLEGE EDUCATION. [Fes. 


Young men, then, who can command | denial may be suddenly lost by misfor- 
means, and who have minds capable of tune, or by death. There is danger of 
cultivation, have strong motives to get disappointment in every course of life; 
a college education. Parents, too, who but ordinarily that capital which is ex- 
wish their sons to be useful and truly pended in the thorough education of a 
honorable in the world, may with good son of ordinary health, and of fair intel- 
reason earnestly desire and labor to) lect, and of correct principles and habits, 
carry them through college. _is capital as well invested for the parent, 
But the toil and expense of a college | for the child, and for society, as it could 
education may be lost; and this may be in any way. 
discourage parents and their sons from | 
a college course. It is true that their 
sons may disappoint their expectations.| In a natural connection with the fore- 
Young men may prove unsuccessful | going we subjoin an extract from a series of 
from inefficiency, or other causes. Or, | essays lately published by Rev. Dr. Ry- 
soon after their education is completed, | land, President of Richmond College, Va. 
they may bury in the grave all that has | 
been expended upon them, and all the! I propose in the present essay to call 
fond hopes of parents and friends. So the attention of the young men of Vir- 
it has been in my own vicinity. A/ ginia to the important subject of educa- 
young graduate has fallen on one side tion. My remarks are addressed not 
of me, and another on the other side; merely to those who are candidates for 


POLIS ROL IOR 


both of promising character and talents | 
| class, 


for success in life. But then, of the 
few who have gone through college 
from this neighborhood, one has become 
a much esteemed and successful preach- 
er, another has become a judge, another 
has become a respectable teacher, and 
so on with some others. 

All young men cannot become pro- 
fessional men; but there are so many 





the ministry, but to young men of every 


We have now in this Commonwealth, 
one University, eight chartered Col- 
leges, two Theological Seminaries, one 
Military Institute, one Medical School, 
and a large number of Academies and 
High Schools. In these institutions 
there are probably one hundred profes- 
sorships and subordinate offices, with 
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who have not the capacity to be scholars; | salaries varying from $400 to $500 
or who have no disposition for study; or| per annum. From these important sta- 
who have other more alluring prospects | tions death and other causes will make 
for life; or who have not the requisite | frequent removals. It will not be ex- 
means or encouragements, that where ceeding the limits of probability to say, 
there is a promising intellect, and a|that the present incumbents of these 
good character, and any practicable | offices will not average a continuance in 
means, a college education should be office more than five years. If this 
sought. Let parents think what would conjecture be reasonable, we may infer 
be the condition of our country without | that for every five years there will be 
any men of college education; and then) a demand in Virginia for one hundred 
they may calculate the probable useful-| additional instructers to occupy these 
ness of such an education, If half the vacancies—that is twenty for each year. 
young men who pass through college All of these posts require men of ability; 
wholly fail of repaying the expense and and some of them, men of distinguished 
labor bestowed on them, yet how inesti- ability. In this computation I leave out 
mable is the good done by the other all the primary schools and all the 
half!—Or if a parent has been disap- academies that are the result of private 
pointed in his hopes as to one son; and_ individual effort, in many of which gen- 
his labors, cares, and expenditures have tlemen of ripe scholarship are engaged. 
been buried unexpectedly in the grave; , Now, in view of this demand, I wish to 
another son may from his education de- | propound to the present generation of 
rive unspeakable benefit to himself, and young men in this State the questions, 
do unspeakable good in the world. But “How many of you are ina course of 
in other paths of life disappointment preparation to fill these stations? Do 
may be encountered. A young man,| you deliberately consent to withdraw 
after years of diligent application, may | from all competition, and to allow the 
just begin to get business and capital;|} youth of other States to come in and 
and then these years of labor and self-| supplant you? Or do you expeci to be 
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selected to do this work without ade-| pers, I would here say—what I have 


quate qualifications?” And here I 
must be allowed to censure all indis- 
criminate prejudice against foreigners 
merely because they are foreigners. 
That we are occasionally deceived by a 
too credulous adoption of strangers, is 
by no means a proof that a majority of 
those who come from a distance are un- 
worthy of confidence. Let the compe- 
tition be between the cupacities of men, 
and not the places of their birth. What 
would be the state of education among 
us this day, had not the North supplied 
us with schoolmasters? Our own young 
men, attracted to the legal and medical 
professions by the greater honor, or to 
agricultural and mercantile pursuits by 
the greater profit which they afford, have 
rarely been content to sit down to the 
secluded but onerous duties of the 
school room. Instead, therefore, of cul- 
tivating a causeless prejudice against 
the “ Yankees,” we should be grateful 
for their enterprising aid. That they 
are in advance of the South in nearly 
all the elements of civilization, no one 
who is acquainted with both will deny. 
To conceal or to contradict the fact, is 
less the dictate of wisdom than to admit 
it and to endeavor to effect a change by 
a generous emulation. 

In the second place, I observe, that 
encouragement is given to native talent 
from the fact, that whenever it possesses 
equal cultivation with that which is im- 
ported, a preference not only should be, 
but usually is given to it by the com- 
munity. It is sometimes the case that 
a prophet is without honor in his own 
country, and the circumstance that an 
individual comes from a distance, is 
evidence to some minds that he merits 
consideration. Still it is not only our 
duty to cherish our own talents, but this, 
it may be presumed, will in general be 
done ; because, other things being equal, 
these talents are connected with a live- 
lier interest in the promotion of the wel- 
fare of their own State.—Hence a strong 
motive is held out to our young men to 
prepare themselves by study for these 
stations of usefulness. And again I 
inquire, whether they intend to devote 
themselves to law and medicine, now 
crowded with unoccupied candidates for 
patronage, or to merchandise and agri- 
culture, less profitable now than former- 
ly, and leave the office of teaching the 
national mind to strangers? If it would 
not be foreign to the spirit of these pa- 








long wished to say publicly—that the 
young ladies of Virginia are resting 
under a reproach for refusing to teach 
school, while their sisters from the 
North travel five hundred miles to en- 
gage in that avocation. Why is it thus? 
It surely cannot be because any odium 
is attached to the pursuit by our citizens, 
inasmuch as those ladies who come 
among us for this purpose are highly 
esteemed, and justly admitted into the 
first circles. Neither is it always owing 
to affluence, because many who are not 
wealthy still decline this mode of sub- 
sistence. Neither is it attributable to 
the absence of proper qualifications, for 
many of our young ladies are as amply 
fitted for teaching as those who come 
for that purpose. Still they consent 
that thousands of dollars should be an- 
nually paid in Virginia to governesses 
from New England. What then is the 
cause of this? The question I leave 
to be solved by the ladies themselves, 
only adding the suggestion that the 
finances of the country will soon compel 
us to educate our own daughters with a 
view to their becoming teachers, and to 
depend less on foreign assistance. 

But to return. It is especially incum- 
bent on young men to awake to the re- 
sponsibility of their situation, We have 
many pulpits in Virginia that can never 
be filled by men of ordinary attainments, 
The present incumbents are, by their 
weekly instructions, teaching the people 
to be dissatisfied with successors of 
meagre erudition. But these pulpits 
will soon be vacated by death or other 
providences. To the present generation 
of young men we must look for supplies. 
Are they, then, fitting themselves for 
these high trusts? I think there are 
several pastors in Virginia whose places, 
should they become void, could not be 
suitably filled by any among us. The 
churches would be obliged to look 
abroad for aid. In view of these antici- 
pations, let our young men, inferior in 
native talent to none in the Union, 
awake to their duty. Having reared a 
high standard of intellectual “and moral 
culture, let them press forward to its 
attainment. 

—p— 


Missionaries wanted in China. 


Tue Missionary Herald for April, 
published a General Letter from the 
missionaries of the American Board in 
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44 THE AMERICAN CLERGY. 


China, in which they strenuously urge 
that the number of laborers in that im- 
mense field may be very considerably 
increased at once. “ Were our number 
five-fold ; ” they say, “ were it five and 
twenty, instead of being simply five, it 
it would barely suffice to supply the 
central posts which the Board ought to 
occupy permanently, as speedily as pos- 
sible.” 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from the letter : 


The time has arrived when the 
American Board is called upon greatly 
to enlarge its operations in China. 
With as little delay as possible, mission- 
ary operations should be commenced at 
Fu-chau, Ningpo and Shanghai; and 
the stations at Amoy, Hongkong, and 
Canton, should be strengthened. It is, 
therefore, the earnest and the unanimous 
request of all your missionaries here, 
that the Board will immediately send 
out as many additional laborers as it has 
the means to sustain. 

Ningpo and Shanghai, like Canton, 
Amoy, and Fu-chau, are large and popu- 
lous cities ; and one of our number will 
improve an early opportunity to visit 
them. The amount of population acces- 
sible at each of these five ports is im- 
mense; and each, therefore, should be 
made a central point for operations 
among the millions inhabiting the cir- 
cumjacent country. Three missionaries 
is the smallest number that should be 
allowed by your Board at either of these 
five central stations. 

Our operations in behalf of China 
must henceforth assume a more vigor- 
ous and aggressive character. They 
must be extended in all ways and by 
all means, conformably to the golden 
rule. Instead of individuals, there must 
be tens ; and where there are tens, there 
must be hundreds and thousands. A 
great augmentation of men and means 
is indispensable. And to you, and to 
the churches, we look for this increase, 
while we pray the Lord of the harvest 
to send us more laborers. 


On this communication the editor of 
the Herald asks : 
What response will the churches 


make to this appeal? Will they say 
that the number of missionaries pro- 
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posed by these brethren, is unreasonably 
great? But are twenty-five laborers 
too many to be sent out by the churches 
co-operating with the Board, to evange- 
lize a population of three hundred and 
sixty millions ? 


Again he asks : 


And where are the young men—min- 
isters and candidates for the ministry— 
who are ready to say, in view of the 
statements and considerations submitted 
to them by the missionaries, “ Here am 
I ; send me.” 


—~<»>- 
The American Clergy. 


Extract from Mr. Webster's Speech in the Girard case. 


Sir, I take it upon myself to say, that 
in no country in the world, upon either 
continent, can there be found a body of 
ministers of the gospel who perform so 
much service to man, in such a full spirit 
of self-denial, under so little encourage- 
ment from government of any kind, and 
under circumstances always much strait- 
ened and often distressed, as the minis- 
ters of the gospel in the United States, 
of all denominations. 

They form no part of any established 
order of religion; they constitute no 
hierarchy ; they enjoy no peculiar privi- 
leges. In some of the States they are 
even shut out from all participation in 
the political rights and privileges enjoy- 
ed by their fellow-citizens; they enjoy 
no tithes—no public provision of any 
kind. And except here and there, in 
large cities, where a wealthy individual 
occasionally makes a donation for the 
support of public worship, what have 
they to depend upon? They have to 
depend entirely on the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who hear them. 

And this body of clergymen has 
shown, to the honor of their own coun- 
try, and to the astonishment of the 
hierarchies of the old world, that it is 
practicable in free governments, to raise 
and sustain a body of clergymen, which, 
for devotedness to their sacred calling, 
for purity of life and character, for 
learning, intelligence, piety, and that 
wisdom which cometh from above, is 
inferior to none, and superior to most 
others, by voluntary contributions alone. 

I hope that our learned men have 
done something for the honor of our 
literature abroad. I hope that the courts 
of justice and members of the bar in 
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this country, have done something to 
elevate the character of the profession 
of the law—I hope that the discussions 
above—in Congress—have done some- 
thing to ameliorate the condition of the 
human race, to secure and extend the 
great charter of human rights, and to 
strengthen and advance the great prin- 
ciples of human liberty. But I contend 
that no literary efforts, no adjudications, 
no constitutional discussions, nothing 
that has been done or said in favor of 
the great interests of universal man, has 
done this country more credit at home 
and abroad, than thé establishment of 
our body of clergymen, their support by 
voluntary contributions, and the general 
excellence of their character, their piety 
and learning. 
—~—>—- 


Resolutions of Ecclesiastical Bodies. 


QUARTERLY MEETING. 





Tue Synod of Illinois, which held its | 
Annual Meeting at Jerseyville, October | 
17, 1844, adopted the following Resolu- | 
tion, which is published with the minutes 
of their proceedings in the Watchman 
of the Valley for November 21st. 

Resolved, That we highly approve of 
the American Education Society, in its | 
modified form, and consider the aid it 
affords especially necessary for young | 
men studying for the ministry in the. 
West; and we cordially commend it to | 
the patronage of the churches under our 
care. 

This action of the Synod of Illinois is 
of more than ordinary interest, as an in- | 
dication of returning favor to the cause | 
of the American Education Society at | 
the West. During the depression in | 
that portion of the country, for a few | 
years past, of all enterprises requiring | 
pecuniary support, this branch of be- | 
nevolent effort was very nearly aban- | 
doned by the churches in Illinois, as | 
well as in Michigan and Ohio. The 
Western American Education Society, | 
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is to collect funds to aid young men at 
that College, without regard to their in- 
tentions as to the ministry. Thus all 
access to the assistance which the 
American Education Society proposes 
to extend to young men preparing for 
the ministry, was rendered for a time 
unavailable for such as might be pursu- 
ing their studies in the Western Insti- 
tutions; and the opportunity of the 
churches to contribute to this particular 
object, whenever they should have the 
means, was in a great measure taken 
away. One or two local organizations 
have since arisen in connection with 
some of the Institutions in Ohio, through 
which the Society has regularly sent 
assistance to students in those Institu- 
tions; although little or nothing has been 
contributed by the churches, even there, 
to the funds of the Society. In this 
condition of the cause at the West, the 
foregoing expression of opinion and in- 


' terest, on the part of the Synod of Illi- 


nois, is an important step towards the 
recovery of ground which has been lost; 
which it may be hoped will be followed 
by a speedy resuscitation of all the 
energies and means essential to the 
vigorous prosecution of this branch of 
benevolent effort, so urgently demanded 
by the rapid increase of population in 
that section of our country. 


= 


Quarterly Meeting. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Board 
of Directors was held at the Rooms of 
the Society, January 8, 1845. Appro- 
priations were granted to one hundred 
and fifty-three young men, in the Col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries in 
New England, and in the Western Re- 


having its centre at Cincinnati, was | serve College, Ohio, and the Theologi- 


suffered to fall into decay; and the. 
Illinois Branch, about two years since, | 
was discontinued, or rather merged in a 

new society known as the “ I}linois Col- 
lege Education Society,” whose object | 


cal department connected with it. The 
number in Theological Seminaries was 
seventy-six, and the number in Col- 
leges seventy-seven. Of those in Theo- 
logical Seminaries eight were new ap- 
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plicants, and of those in the Colleges 
seven. 

The Central American Education So- 
ciety, at New York, reported that the 
number of young men to whom they had 
voted appropriations this quarter was 
sixty-four; of whom ten were new ap- 
plicants. These are mostly at the In- 
stitutions in the Middle States and at 
Lane Seminary, Ohio. 

The finances of the Society are grad- 
ually improving. The Central Ameri- 
can Education Society had funds nearly 
sufficient to pay their appropriations this 
quarter at the full amount. But for 
their heavy debt, the Parent Society 
might have been paying full appropria- 
tions for the year past. The debt is in 
a course of reduction from quarter to 
quarter, all refunded money and a_por- 
tion of what accrues from legacies being 
applied to that object. 





FUNDS 


Receipts for the January Quarter, 1845. 





INCOME FROM FUNDS 1,079 43 
LOANS REFUNDED 1,047 75 
LEGACIES. 

Essex, Me. Mrs. Mary P. Choate, by Mr. 
John Choate, Exr. balance 6 


Franklin, Ms. Mr Asa Fisher, by Mr. Archi- 
bald DeWitt, Exr. balance 
Hardwick, Vt. Mr. Elnathan Strong, by Mr. 


Josiah Shedd, Admr. 444 00 
Hartford, Ct. Mr. Normand Smith, Jr. by 
Francis Parsons, Esq. Exr. balance 320 81 


Medfleild, Ms. Mrs. Margaret C, Ellis, by 


Capt. Hinsdale Fisher, Exr. 100 00—1,420 47 


DONATION from Rev. Peter Parker, M. D., Canton, 
China, 679 64 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
ESSEX COUNTY SOUTH. 
| Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Danvers, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Field, by Mr. T. 


Stimpson 24 42 
Rockport, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Gale, by Dea. J. R. 
Gott 30 0v 


Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. payment, 
by Ebenezer Alden, M. 'D. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY IN BROOKFIFELD 
ASSOCIATION. 
{Mr. William Howe, Jr., Tr.] 
North Brookfie'd, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Snell 105 72 
Spencer, Soc. of Kev. Mr. Packard 5 V0—110 72 
EDUCATION SOCIETY IN HARMONY 
CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 
[Wm. C. Capron, Eag. Uxbridge, T'r.] 
Millbury, 2d Cong. Soc. by Dea. Nath. Goddard 20 00 


5 00-—59 42 





[Fes. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
{Lewis Stone, Eaq. Greenfield, Tr.] 
Northfield, Trin. Cong. Ch. by Mr. Richardson : 82 
Rowe, Soc. of Rev. B. F. Clark 2 00O——4 82 


_— 


HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Longmeadow, Gent's Asso. by Jacob Cot- 
ton, Jr. 1 45 
Ladies’ Benev. Asso. by Miss 4. Ely io 64—22 09 
Springfield, Soc. of Kev. Dr. Osgood 6 27 
Do. Rev. Mr. Porter 22 75—89 02 
Do. Rev. Mr. Clark, (Chicopee) 23 56 
West Springfield, Soc. of Rev. A. A. Wood 83 88 
Westfield, Soc. of Rev. E. Davis 37 00 


255 55 
Deduct paid by Treas. of Aux. for prioting an- 
nual report for 1843, 4 00—251 55 


(Most of the above by Rev. J. Emerson, Agt.) 





HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Belchertown, An individual 25 
Enfield, A \ady in the Soc. of Rev. Mr. McEwen 20 00 
Hatfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Neill, Gent. 68 72, 

Ladies 32 68, 101 40 
Ware (Village), by William Hyde, Esq. 23 40—145 05 


(The above by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Agt.) 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Reading, Mr. Richard Parker 3 00 





RELIGIOUS CHAR. SOC. MIDDLESEX 
NORTH AND VICINITY. 
[Dea. Jona. S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Ashby, Association 6 31 
Boxboro’, do. 4 00 
Dunstable, do. 4 46 
Fitchburg, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Bullard 97 58 
Groton, Association 6 50 
Harvard, do. 23 74 
Leominster, do. 10 58 
Lunenburg, do. 3 00 
Littleton, do. 10 54 
Peppereil, do. 21 00 
Slow, do, 


3 75 
Townsend, do. 17 00—207 46 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 


Braintree, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Perkins, bal. : 00 
Dea. Jonathan Newcomb 5 00—6 00 

Cohasset, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Babcock, in part to 

const. him an H. M. 
Dorchester, Village Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Mr. 

Butler ~ 64 
Medfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Richmond 0 00 
Wrentham, Soc. of Rev. Messrs. Fisk and James 64 81—105 45 


WORCESTER CO. CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 
|Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Westboro’, Mr. Jonas Longley 
Worcester, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Sweetser 128 20 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Smalley, of wh. 
$100 by Dea. I. Washburn 164 66—292 86—294 86 


(The above by Rev. J. Emerson, Agt.) 


EDUCATION SOCIETY IN WORCESTER CO. 
NORTH ASSOCIATION, 
{Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 


West Boylston, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Cross, by Rev. J. 
Emerson, Agt. 10 29 


$5,439 91 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.]} 


one Mr. Nath. Harlow, annual payment for a 
‘emp. Scholarship 75 
Bath, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Fiske 54 1 
Lewiston #alis, Soc. of Rev. Jas. Drummond 9 


$138 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
Concord, Ed. Soc. inthe West Congregation 10 25 
Do. 





do. South do. 10 37-—20 62 
Goffetown, ‘I'wo friends, by Mr. J. A. Wheat, Treas, 
flillebhoro’ Co. Aux 1 50 
Nashua, ( Vill.) Soc. of Rev. Mr. Richards, by do. 74 (37 
Petham, Ladies’ Assoc. by do. 15 00 
Peterborough, Soc. of Rev. Mr. French, by do. 10 50 | 
gl21 99 





NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
(Joseph Warner, Eaq., Middlebury, Vt., Tr.) 





Brandon, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 19 00 
Burlington, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Converse, by Rev. E. A. 

lawrence 8 00 
Chelsea, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 12 00 
Middlebury, A contribution in Cong. S 10 50 
Montpelier, 1st Cong. Ch. and Soc. Mr. 1. W. Howes, 

Jr. Treas. Wash. Co. Aux. 23 85 
Peacham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. E. Fairbanks 11 Ov 
Thetford, do. do. 5 50 
Vershire, do. do. 7 ov 

$96 85 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

{Edward Gvodwin, Esq. Hartford, Tr.) 
Bloomfield, Cong. Ch. by Rev. Daniel Gibhs 15 48 
Farmington, Mrs Phete James, by W. Gay 50 00 
Manchester, Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Northrop 69 68 
Mitford, \st Cong. Soc. 19 00 
Norwich. Soc. ot Rev. Mr. Whitman 10 60 
Sumers, Cong. Soc. by Rev. I, P. Terry 51 00 
Woodstock (North), Cong. Ch. and Soc. (Muddy 

Brook), by Rev. Thos. Boutelle 20 00 
Woodstock ( West), Soc. of Rev. Mr. Ober, balance 1 00 

$236 76 


The returns for the Central Am. Ed. Soe. and its Auxiliaries 
not having been received in season for the November Journal, 
the following accounts embrace the receipts for two quarters. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


{William A. Booth, Esq. New York, Tr.] 
New York, Pear! St. Ch. 3931, Allen St. Ch. 32 25, 71 56 


Hudson, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 1.. B. Fairfield 33 88 
Brooklyn, So. Ch. 7, 2d Ch. 84 40, Cash, 5, 96 40 
Legacy of William * Coit, by Mrs. M ary ose Parker 700 00 
John McComb 25, Spring St. Ch. N. Y. 60 6 85 62 


Rochester, L. T. Chadwick 12, 3d Ch. Brooklyn 60, 72 v0 
Rev. Mr. Burchard’s Ch. N. Y. 2889, Bleecker St. 


Ch. 23] 66, 260 55 
Albany, 4th Ch. 48 86, Brainerd Ch. 5951, 108 37 
Refunded 191 40 

$1,619 78 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


[George W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.} 
John a Shepherdstown, Va. 10, Judge Parsons, 
P 





hi 15 00 
Pres. C b. Reading, Pa. 71 87, F. Henderson of Elkton, 

Ma. 20, 91 87 
Collection at Elkton 12, Peneador 11, 23 00 
Newark, N. J. lst Ch. 137 70, do. ad Ch. 70 83, do. 3d 

Ch. 66, 274 53 
Cash 2, A. R. Perkins, Ist Ch. Phil. 50, 52 00 
Legacy of Gen. Elmer, of Bridgeton, N. J. 500 00 
Milford, Ag 375, Harrisburg 107 66, Bloomfield, N. 

J.471 158 53 
Madison, N J. in part 17 13, Orange, 2d Ch. 18 48, 35 61 
Legacy of Joseph Affolder, Newark, N. J. 88 68 
Refunded 140 00 

$1,379 42 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
{James S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, T'r.} 


Elbridge 14 07, Southport 15, Auburn, Ist Ch. 62, 91 07 
Auburo, 2d Ch. 27, Pike 10 M4, Riga ‘16 50, Mrs. Ste- 

vens I, 52 64 
Canandaigua 78 37, Penn Yan, 38 54, Livonia 2850, 145 41 
Legacy ot Emily Monson, Fast Bloomfield 20 00 
Collection, E. B. 49 24, Huron 350, Waterloo 15, 67 74 


Geneva 155 61, Fairport 4 50, Burdette 4, Wolcot 10 51, 174 62 
Walworth 6, Ludlowville 13 50, Rochester, Ist Ch. a7 es 
55, OF 


Danville 9 91, Prattsburg 347 44 62 
Nunda 33 45, Rochester, Brick Cc h. 178 32, Albion 87 42, 249 19 
East Mendon 1 75, Skeneateles 12 67, Elmina 54 21, 68 63 
Geneseo 11 76, Bath 4, 15 76 


$986 73 





1845. ] ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 47 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[James Dutton, Esq. Utica, Tr.} 


Otisco 16 85, Marcellue 8 25, Truxton 5, Coventry- 

ville 8, 38 10 
Refunded! 105, Syracuse 5, Oneida Association 7 67, 117 67 
| Western 29 40, A friend 75. Crown Pott 46 66, Chary 7, 83 81 
Mcotreal, L. C. Am. Pree. Ch. 49 20, ew. 1. Fish, do. 1, 50 20 
| Champlain 20, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. do. 35, Keesevilie 36 23, 91 23 
Mrs. Mattocks, do. 2, Piattsburg 75 02, Fort Coving- 

ton 40, 117 02 
Potsdam 3 50, E. S. Hubbard, Feq. Brasher Falls 5, 8 50 
Gouverneur 5, E. Stockhe!m 1, Linus Kibler, Brasher, 5, 11 00 
Beekmantown 5, Springfield 49, Cherry Valley 29 68, 83 68 
Legacy of Mrs. Rose Sykes, Springfield, 3, Kingstoro’ 63, 66 00 
Salem 10, W. Granville 11 53, Middle tiranville 8 62, 30 15 
South Granville 2, Glens Palle 35, Whitehall 70 12, 107 12 
E. Whitehall 4.17, Schagticoke 18 37, Lanesinburg 777, 30 31 
Renese!nerville 24 68, Durham 25 50, Holland Patent 

18 1 


813, 68 31 
Rome Ist Ch. 37 19, Rome 2d 23 56, Greenfield 7, 67 75 


9970 85 


Whole amount received, including the receipts of Centra! Am. 
Ed. Soc. and Auziliaries Sor two quarters, $10,990 85. 





Quarterly 
List of Ordinations and Installations. 


The following statistics of Urdinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergymen, are as extensive and accurate as we can 
make them from the papers published by the different denomi- 


nations of Christians to which we have access. 


MAINE 


T. N. LORD, Cong. inst. pastor, Biddeford, Oct. 9, 1844. 
JOSIAH H, STEARNS, Cong. ord. pastor, Dennyaviile, Nov. 


6. 
JAMES R. CUSHING, Cong. inst. pastor, Wells, Now. 20, 
EDWARD 8S. DWIGHT, Cong. ord. pastor, Saco, Dec. 25, 
HENRY SMITH, Cong. ord. evan. Bingham, Dec. 25. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HORACE HERRICK, Cong. ord. pastor, Fitzwilliam, Oct. 4. 
ALVAH C. PAGE, Cong. inst. pastor, New Alstead, Oct. 23, 
MOSES GEROULD, Cong. inst. pastor, Hinedale, Oct. 39, 
RUFUS CHILDS, Cong. ord. pastor, Gilmanton, Nov, 6 
HENRY M. DEXTER, Cong. ord. pastor, Manchester. Nov, 


WILLIAM P. GALE, Cong. ord. pastor, Thornton, Jan. 1, 
1845. 


VERMONT. 


8. G. TENNEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Wardstoro’, Sept. 24, 
1844. 

RICHARD ARNSDEN, Bap. ord. pastor, Waitsfield, Oct. 3. 

EDWARD J. HAILOCK, Cong. ord. evan. Orwell, Oct. 22. 

ASAHEL R. GRAY, Cong. ord, pastor, Coventry, Nov. 13 

E. W. TAYLOR, Cong. inst. pastor, Willian.stown, Dec. 7. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORMAN HARRIS, Bap. ord. pastor, Becket, Oct. 8. 

JOSEPH C. HARTSHORN, Bap. ord. pastor, Georgetown, 
Oct. 9. 

JOEL S. EVERETT, Cong. ord. F. M. Southbridge, Oct. 10. 

ALFRED HAWES, Cong. ord. evan. Holliston, (ct. 16. 

w " . IAM C. CHIL D, Bap. ord. pastor, Charlestown, Oct. 


wit \ 1AM L, MATHER, Cong. inst. pastor, Concord, Oct. 


B. GOODE: NOW, Cong. inst. pastor, Milford, Oct. 30, 
ABSALOM PETERS, D. D., Cong. inst. pastor, Williams 
town, Nov. 20. 
N. M. PERKINS, Bap. ord. pastor, Westfield, Nov. 20. 
INC ~ ASE N. TARBOX, Cong. inst. pastor, Framingham, 
ov. 20. 
NEWTON FE. MARBLE, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, Dec. 4. 
ORIN T. WALKER, Pap. ord. pastor, Orleans, Dec. 5. 
—- « 8. PARKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Brookfield, Dec. 


E. J. BRACE, cone. ord, pastor, Lanesboro’, Dec. 24. 
J.C. THACHER, Cong. ord, pastor, Mattapuisett, Dec. 25. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

ZABDIEL BRADFORD, Bap. inst. pastor, Providence, Nov. 
CONNECTICUT. 

ANDREW L. STONE, Cong. ord. pastor, Middletown, 


Sept. 3. 
JOHN 7&. NORTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Milford, Sept. 23. 
WII.LIAM H. MARSH, Cong. inst. pastor, Woodstock, Nov. 
20. 
WILLIAM CLIFT, Cong. ord. pastor, Stonington, Dec. 18. 
ees B. BLAKE, Cong. ord. pastor, South Coventry, Jan. 





1845. 
THOMAS 0. RICE, Cong. ord. pastor, Killingley, Jan. 1. 
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48 DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


NEW YORK. 


JOACHIN D. L. ZENDER, Cong. ord. evan. New York, 
Oct. 4, 1344. 

DAVID) B. COR, Pres. inst. pastor. New York, Oct. 14. 

WHI'MAN PECK, Pres. ord. psstor, East Genoa, Uct. 23. 

ALEXANDER MctiLASHAN, —_ ord. evan. do. do. 

GEOUGE B. ROWLEY, Cong. ord. pastor, West Potedam, 
(et. 23. 


HENRY W. WOODS, Epis. ord. Ff. M. New York, Nov. 13. | 


RICHARDSON GRAHAM, du. do. do. 
8. C. HICKOK, Pres. ord. evan. Coldwater, Nov. 13. 
8. G. SPEES, Pres. inst. pastor, Troy, Nov. 19. 
NEW JERSEY. 
SAMUEL F. PORTER, Pres. inst. pastor, Kingwood, Nov. 
20. 
BENJAMIN CARROL, Pres. inst. pastor, Aimwell, Nov. 26, 
BENJAMIN T. PHILLIPS, Pres. ord. pastor, May’s Land- 
ing, Dee. 10. 
DANII, G. SPRAGUE, Pres. ord. pastor, South Orange, 
Dec. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


SAMUEL, DICKEY, Pres. ord. pastor, Union, Oct. 9. 
JOHN LIMBER, Pres. ord. evan. Mercer, Oct. 16. 


M. 1.. P. THOMPSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, Nov. | 


6 
WILLIAM SCRIBNER, Pres. ord. pastor, Stroudsburg, Nov. 
Li 


°o. 
J. BROWN SCOULLER, Pres. ord. pastor, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 13 
JOHN ©, LYONS, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, Nov. 18. 
ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 9 


MARYLAND. 

ROBERT P. DUNLAP, Pres. inst. pastor, Baltimore, 
JUSEPH SMITH, Pres. inst. pastor, Ellicott’s Mills, Nov. 10. 
VIRGINIA. 

— B. WINFREE, Bap. ord. pastor, New Bridge, Oct. 


ROBERT R. HOWISON, Pres. ord. pastor, Staunton, Nov. 5, 


ALABAMA. 
W. McKELVEY SMYTHE, Pres. ord. pastor, Centre Ridge, 
Nov. 24. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


JAMES A. WALLACE, Pres. ord. pastor, No. Miss. Coll. 
Ch. Nov. 9. 


KENTUCKY. 
BRICE G. FIELDS, Pres, ord. pastor, Crittenden. 
G. W. SHANE, Pres. ord. pastor, No. Middletown. 
OHIO. 
R. K. JORDAN, ord. “wage Neville, Oct. 13. 
HERVEY 8S. DALE, Bap. ord. pas tor, Newport, Oct. 20, 
JOHN YOUNG, ord. pastor, Unity, Oct, 27. 
B. 8. F. COKE, ord. pastor, Harmony, Oct. 30. 
INDIANA. 
ERASTUS COLTON, Cong. inst. pastor, Michigan City, 
Nov. 20. 
E. R. BEADLE, Pres. inst. pastor, New Albany, Nov. 22. 
IOWA TERRITORY. 

CHARLES BURNHAM, Cong. inst. pastor, Brighton, Oct. 6. 

Whole number in the abuve list, 73. 


SUMMARY. 





OrdinationGeccccccescccce BO Vermonticcccccceccccesee § 
Inetullations..cccccccsccece 23 Massachusetts.cccccccccce 15 
— Rhode Ieland .......ee- oe ! 

Vebahiccccecossewccesvesse FO Comeithiescoceeccccee © 
Mew TotRicccccecécccese 8 

New Jersevecccesccccccee 4 

OFFICES. Pennsylvania...ccscosceee 7 

Pe Rccacscctcccescesse GE BMarelatd.nccnccscccasess 9 
Evangelists. T WO sececccacicsccecs © 
Priests.ccccccccccccecccee 2 AlkWaMBccccccccccccccece | 
Foreign Missionaries..... 3 Mississippi.ess..seseceeee 1 
—— Kentucky..ccccccccccccee 2 
Wetahiicesieseccsencécess TO Wiitikcccsentesessecsecce 4 


Indiana ccccccccceccccces & 
Towa Territory ......eeee. 
DENOMINATIONS, iia 


Congregational ..esccccee 34 Totale.coccccccccecccccce 73, 


Presbyterian .e-cccccccses 23 
Bapust... 








‘Quarterly List of Deaths of Clergymen. 





ware 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


' A. L. MASON, Bap. Mason (Village), Oct. 9, 1844. 
| JAMES DUWE, Meth. Derry, Dec. 21. 


VERMONT. 
SAMUEL GODDARD, aet.72, Cong. Norwich, Nov. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
JAMES O. DEAN, at. 34, Meth. Pelham, Oct. 12. 
EZRA CONANT, et. 51, Roxbury, Oct. 24 
NATHAN HOLMAN, wt. 75, Cong. Attleborough, Oct. 28. 
| ADDISON CHILDS, at. 23, "Meth. Duxbury, Nov. 5. 
| SAMUEL W ORUEST ER, at. 51, N.J. Bridgewater, Dec. 25. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WARNER T. HOY’, et. 34, Epis. Ridgefield, Oct. 18. 


NEW YORK, 


RICHARD STOCKLEY, e#t. 23, Meth. Oxford, Aug. 24. 
JAMES PURDY, at. 84, Meth. Barra, Oct. 5. 

ANDREW YATES, D.D., et. 72, Pres. Day, Oct. 13. 
HARRY TRUESDELL, et. 56, Meth Hillsdale, Oct. 14. 

| CHARLES FITCH, Pres. Buffalo, Oct. 16. 

CALEB KENDLE, et. 82, Meth. Ithaca, Oct. 17. 

ABEL BROWN, Canandaigua, Nov. 8. 

EDWARD KENNICOU'T, at. ’30, Epis. Lockport, Nov. 14. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LUDOVICUS WELD, at. 78, Cong. Belleville, Oct. 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JOHN BAYLEY, et. 45, Meth. Clinton, Sept. 2 
JOUN HU TCHISON, et. 68, Pres. Mifflintown, ‘Nov. ll. 
DENISON G. YORK, Meth. Tunkhannock, Dec. I1 


MARYLAND. 
SHEPHERD DRAIN, et. 37, Meth. Greensborough, Nov. 12. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
SAMUEL EDNEY, at. 79, Meth. Edneyville, Sept. 19. 


GLORGIA. 
LYMAN W. CORBIN, Pres. 


TENNESSEE. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG, at. 45, Bap. Columbus, Sept. 15. 


MISSOURI. 
J. H, FIELDING, St. Louis, Oct. 15. 
OHIO. 
C. D. COOK, et. 36, Pres. Millville, Oct. 13. 
JONATHAN GOING, D. D., Bap. Granville, Nov. 9. 


Whole number in the above list, 28. 





| 
| 
} 
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SUMMARY. 


AGES. STATE 
From 20 to 30....++eee++6. 2 New Hampshire......ee02. 2 
BO Wa. ccccccccccce 5 Vermodibeccccccccccccccese |b 
40 GO...ccccccccee 2 Massachusetts...cccccccce 8 
BR BO accccccscces « BS Commectiedt cosccccccccces § 
SP Weceseasesccss © FRO BOiMciceccscdssces @ © 
TO B0..eccccccceee 5 New Jersey.ccccccsccccets I 
80 DW..cccccccccce 3 Paennsylvania..cccccccccese 8 
Notspecified........ 8 Maryland ....sccccsccceee I 
— North Carolina....ccc.ce. 1 
| Total.cccccccccccccscsecee 29 GOOrgridsescecccccccesecee I 
TV ccccsssstenassna & 
Sum of all the ages speci- i aiminssensens © 
Bdccoscse ccc i LU | eee coece ZB 
Average age of the 2U...55 1-4 _ 
Total.ccosccccscccccesoses 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Episcopalian..ccccccccccce 4 DATES. | Congregational] ......seeee DATES 
Ot specifieds..ccccccees - 3 1844, September......... 3 Presbyterian..scccscssseee 5 1844. AUgUBtsccccccccece 1 
October ..ccccccccr. 26 | Baptist..ccccccccevceccces 3 September. ....... 3 
Total.ccccccccccccccccccs @ November...e..+20. 26 | Episcopalian....ccccsseee 2 October.sececeseeee 13 
_ December.......00. 12 | Methodiet.....ssecseccoee 11 November..cccccose. 7 
sownen 1845. SAOED saonwevowee 3 | New a veeseores 1 Decembeteccccccsee 8 

b LS ot specihed....ee- eee eseeeeees 

ea ‘ oe Fi inamomcutee - 
New Hampshire...o.seeee 6 Totaleccccccecbscscccccce 73 | T0tleccccsccccccccscccsce 28 TotRlecccceccccceccecccce 28 
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